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a world-wide reputation as a center for teaching
physicians and nurses; and when Richardson re-
signed from the staff, fifty years later, he could
look back upon a project, started almost single-
handed, that had become a meritorious contri-
bution to medicine. The period of his activity
at the Massachusetts General Hospital was also
a long one (1871-1903). Closely connected with
his work in developing the Lying-in Hospital
was his long service to the Harvard Medical
School. Entering the obstetrical department in
1871, he moved steadily through successive
grades to the professorship, a position he held
from 1886 until his resignation in 1907. In 1893
he was appointed dean of the medical faculty;
when in 1899 the medical, dental, and veterinary
schools were placed under one head, he was re-
appointed as dean of the combined faculty. He
was an overseer of Harvard College from 1909
to 1915.

Richardson's professional interests included
the Massachusetts Medical Society, the Massa-
chusetts Medical Benevolent Society, the New
England Journal of Medicine, and the Boston
Medical Library, an institution he had helped
found in 1875. Apart from these were his con-
nections with the Boston Y. M. C. A., of which
he was treasurer for more than thirty years, and
with the First Corps Cadets, Massachusetts vol-
unteer Militia, dating from his days as a student
at Harvard. He became surgeon in 1875, an^
although he retired with the rank of lieutenant-
colonel in 1899, for many years afterward he
served as treasurer and as a member of the board
of trustees. He was widely known, also, for his
philanthropy and gave very substantial sums to
the Harvard Medical School and the Lying-in
Hospital.

His writings consist largely of papers on
obstetrics and gynecology. While serving as its
secretary he wrote A Summary of Seven Years'
Work of the State Board of Health of Massachu-
setts (1876); and one small book, Address on
the Duties and Conduct of Nurses in Private
Nursing, first published in 1886, was widely read
during its time both in the United States and in
England. The great accuracy of detail with which
he worked is well exemplified in his long series
of secretarial reports of the Class of 1864, Har-
vard College, models of what such reports should
be.

Richardson had an unusual personality. Swift
and accurate in observation and judgment, he
possessed unerring sagacity; though he was
laconic and abrupt and often seemed brusque and
austere, he had an underlying kindliness that
was soon evident, A man with multiple interests
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and with an immense capacity for work, he seems
to have been able to recreate or enliven any proj-
ect which he undertook. He married Olivia Lane
Aitchison of Portland, Maine, July 24, 1867.
She died in 1890; there were no children.
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RICHARDSON, WILLIAM MERCHANT

(Jan. 4, 1774-Mar. 23, 1838), judge, was born
at Pelham, Hillsboro County, N. H., the son of

Capt Daniel and Sarah (Merchant) Richard-
son and a descendant of Ezekiel Richardson
who settled in Charlestown, Mass., in 1630. An
accident in early life impaired his efficiency for
manual labor on his father's farm and led him to
prepare himself for Harvard College, from
which he graduated in 1797. After leaving col-
lege he taught in an academy at Leicester, Mass.,
and later was principal of the academy at Gro-
ton. In the latter place he became acquainted
with Judge Samuel Dana who invited the young
man to become a student in his law office. After
the usual course of study he was admitted to the
bar and began practice at Groton. Meanwhile,
on Oct. 7, 1799, he had married Betsy Smith of
his native town. They had seven children, one
of whom married Henry Flagg French and was
the mother of William Merchant Richardson
French \_q.v.~\.

In 1811 Richardson was elected to fill the va-
cancy in Congress caused by the resignation of
Joseph B. Varnum. He was reflected to the fol-
lowing Congress, serving from Nov. 4, 1811, to
Apr. 18, 1814, when he resigned to become
United States attorney for New Hampshire. He
took up his residence first at Portsmouth, Rock-
ingham County, but in 1819 he removed to Ches-
ter where he resided for the remainder of his
life. In 1816 he was nominated by Governor
Plumer and confirmed unanimously by the Coun-
cil, though it was politically divided, as chief
justice of the New Hampshire superior court
(as the tribunal of last resort was called). There
he served for twenty-two years, becoming dis-
tinguished for his industry and learning. "With
the exception of Judge Jeremiah Smith," says
one biographer, "perhaps no occupant of the
judicial bench has done so much to shape the
jurisprudence of New Hampshire. . . . When
he came into office, no printed reports of cases
previously adjudicated in the State were in ex-
istence, there was little uniformity of practice,
and great uncertainty about many branches of
the law, more especially in regard to the con,-
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